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STEPHEN DECATUR 

AND THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 



The recent achievement of Admiral Dewey which 
has so greatly enhanced the prestige of the United 
States in the Pacific, furnishes a suitable occasion for 
recalling the equally important similar service ren- 
dered by Commodore Decatur in the Mediterranean 
in the early part of the century. When we consider 
their work, and its effect upon the standing of the 
United States in distant parts of the world, there are 
certain resemblances in the careers of these two men 
which attract attention. All our naval conflicts have 
been in American or European waters, with the 
exception of those in which Decatur and Dewey 
gained distinction. One of these was in African, the 
other in Asiatic waters. Both of these conflicts had 
connected with them certain operations on land which 
involved political questions of a serious nature, and 
violent differences of opinion as to the right and 
proper course for our government to pursue. As a 
result of both, the importance of the United States 
was greatly increased in the eyes of those who had 
held us before in light esteem. It is not my inten- 
tion to trace very closely these resemblances. Let it 
suffice to mention them, and then, with the added 
interest of mental comparison with recent events, let 
us trace in part the career of a true man who in an 



earlier period served his country well. As we pro- 
ceed, we can hardly fail to note the contrast between 
the United States of 1800, cringing before the pirates 
of the Mediterranean, and the United States of 1900, 
an acknowledged master power in the world. 



On the northern coast of Africa, there appeared 
toward the close of the Middle Ages the four Bar- 
barian States of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
which were ruled for the most part by chieftains of a 
singularly ferocious temper. Of one of these it is 
related that he prided himself on an accomplishment 
in which practice had given him great skill. It con- 
sisted in leaping onto his horse, and at the same 
instant, with a single blow of his scimitar, cutting off 
the head of the groom who was holding the bridle. 
There was nothing malicious in this. It was simply 
an eccentric way of releasing the horse for the ride. 
Under such rulers, piracy was adopted as a State 
institution, and regarded as a legitimate source of 
revenue. Said the Dey of Algiers on one occasion, 
" If I were to make peace with every nation, what 
should I do with my corsairs ? My soldiers cannot 
live on their miserable allowance.' } 

During more than three centuries, the pirate ships 
of the Barbary powers were the scourge of the Medi- 
terranean, where they sometimes cruised in fleets of 
seventy or eighty sail, defying the strongest European 
navies of the time. Not content with booty secured 
at sea, they would swoop down on the coast villages 
of Southern Europe and carry off the inhabitants into 
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slavery. In the sixteenth century, the Emperor 
Charles Fifth made a descent upon Tunis in the 
interest of humanity, and succeeded in rescuing 
twenty-two thousand European captives. The nations 
that suffered most from the pirates were prevented by 
various rivalries and jealousies from combining to 
suppress them, and, being unable to cope with them 
singly, they fell into the habit of paying tribute, and 
thus purchasing immunity. Among these nations 
was England. 

In the eighteenth century, when England had be- 
come a great naval power, she was well able to sup- 
press piracy, but refrained from doing so for a very 
selfish reason, as appears from the following utterance 
of Lord Sheffield in Parliament in 1784. He said: 
" That the Barbary States are advantageous to mari- 
time powers is certain. If they are suppressed, the 
little states of Italy would have much more of the 
carrying trade " — a remark which is quite on a level 
with that made by the Dey of Algiers. This view 
seems to have had some support in public opinion, for 
Franklin tells us of London merchants who said that 
" if there were no Algiers, it would be worth England's 
while to build one up." As the rulers of the North 
African States were really afraid of England, they 
accepted moderate tribute from her, which was paid 
to keep up appearances. They of course recouped 
themselves by exacting relatively larger tribute from, 
or plundering the ships of, the smaller States, who 
were thus placed at a disadvantage in competing with 
England for the carrying trade of the Mediterranean, 
and later of the Atlantic as well ; for in the eighteenth 



century the Algerian xebecs appeared as far west as 
the Barbadoes. 

By an arrangement between England and the 
pirates, English merchant ships were furnished by 
the British government with certificates, or passports, 
which ensured protection. As long as we were British 
Colonies, our merchant ships were given these pass- 
ports when they traded in waters infested by the 
pirates. But after 1776, we were of course no longer 
entitled to them. Our merchants however were 
often able to purchase them, and when they could not 
do that, they could resort to counterfeiting. This 
was not a very difficult matter, for the value of a pass- 
port lay mainly in its size and shape, and the curved 
lines in the ornamental border which the printer had 
put on its margin. The pirates knew nothing of 
English writing, so when one of them boarded a ship 
and the passport was produced, he would measure it 
to see if it was the right size, then, taking from the 
folds of his robe a notched stick, would apply it to the 
margin to see if the curved lines corresponded in posi- 
tion to the notches. But the pirates could not be 
fooled in this way very long. They soon learned that 
a new nation had appeared in the world, which had 
no navy, and which was therefore their legitimate 
prey. 

Before the Revolutionary War, about one-sixth of 
the wheat and flour exported from this country, and' 
about one-fourth in value of the dried and pickled fish, 
and some rice, were taken to the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean. This trade employed about one 
thousand ships and twelve thousand men. When 
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this commerce lost its British protection owing to the 
declaration of independence, our people tried to put it 
under the protection of the French. An attempt was 
made to insert in our first treaty with France a clause 
whereby that government would pledge itself to pro- 
tect our commerce from the Barbary pirates. But, 
naturally enough, the French King, who was more 
anxious to hurt England than to help us, declined to 
incur such an obligation, and promised instead " his 
good offices " to induce the pirates to let our ships 
alone. It is needless to say that good offices, unac- 
companied with cash or gunpowder, amounted to very 
little. Our ships were plundered, and their crews 
were sold into slavery or held for ransom. Now an 
American sailor in those days was quite likely to be a 
son or other near relative of a respected citizen and 
church-member in Boston, Salem, or Newburyport, 
and the news that he was a slave in Africa called for 
general sympathy and efforts to secure his release. 
The sums demanded for ransom were large, as will be 
seen from a bill sent to Mr. Jefferson in Paris in 1 786 : 

For three captains, $6,000 each $18,000 

two mates, 4,000 " 8,000 

two passengers, 4,000 " 8,000 

fourteen seamen, 1,400 " 19,600 

Sum $53>6oo 

Add to this a customary bonus of eleven per cent., 
and we have a total of $59,496 for twenty-one persons. 

Parton in his life of Jefferson well asks, what must 
have been the feelings of a Newburyport family in 
average circumstances on learning that the release of 



a father, husband, brother, or son, from cruel slavery 
depended on their raising 6,000 hard dollars, and he 
humorously adds that even to a whole congregation 
" accustomed to codfish on Saturday, baked beans on 
Sunday, and a best coat worn for twenty years," the 
sum was by no means a small one. Yet the congre- 
gations did come to the rescue, and during a series of 
years, even while Washington was President, we are 
told that it was not an uncommon occurrence for the 
pastor in a New England sea-board town to read a 
letter from some fellow-townsman, describing his 
sufferings under a Mohammedan task-master; the 
reading of the letter being followed by a collection for 
his relief. On Thanksgiving Day of 1793, it is said 
that a collection was taken up in every church in 
New England to ransom the ships' companies of ten 
American vessels which had recently been captured 
by the Barbary corsairs. Nor were sailors the only 
victims. Any one taking passage for Europe in an 
American ship, in those days, had to count capture by 
the pirates as one of the risks of the voyage. At one 
time a rumor was current in Europe that Dr. Frank- 
lin while at sea had been captured and carried as a 
slave to Algiers, and there was nothing improbable in 
the report. At an earlier time, Jacob Leisler, after- 
ward Governor of New York, was for four years a 
slave in Morocco. When Jefferson was our Minister 
in France, and wished his young daughter to come 
over and join him, he considered passage in an Amer- 
ican ship too hazardous, and directed to have her 
brought over in " a French or English vessel having 
a Mediterranean pass." 



The outrage of 1793 aroused our government to 
the necessity of protecting its own citizens, and Con- 
gress in 1794 authorized the construction of six 
frigates. The keels of these were soon laid, and in 
course of time they were launched, the first ships of 
the Old Navy. One of them was the famous Consti- 
tution, which still survives in honorable retirement in 
Boston harbor, a precious relic of earlier days, when 
our forty-fours won recognition as the most effective 
fighting ships, and our gunners as the most accurate 
marksmen on the sea. But it was not in the service 
for which they were intended that the Constitution, 
the President, the United States, the Chesapeake, the 
Constellation, and the Congress, won their renown. 
The preparations for a manly defence of our rights 
were suddenly suspended, and a humiliating peace 
was made with Algiers, by which the United States 
became tributary to that despicable power. This step 
was one in a course which lasted for ten years, as sin- 
gular as any in our diplomatic history, by which we 
flattered and fawned on the barbarous rulers of the 
North African States, paying them annual tribute, 
making them costly presents, dickering about the 
ransom to be paid for our enslaved citizens, and in the 
end spending more money than it would have taken 
to put a sufficient force on the water, and with it 
secure our rights at the cannon's mouth. One who 
believes in a strong navy as the natural protector of 
ocean commerce, and the appropriate visible token in 
foreign ports of a great nation which is worthy of 
respect, may be pardoned for looking upon our expe- 
rience during those ten years as the legitimate fruit 
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Vand logical outcome of an ultra peace-loving spirit 
which, refuses to recognize the necessary part assigned 
to force in the ordering of the world. The success 
which attended a reversal of our policy a few years 
later shows what might have been accomplished by 
adhering to the original plan of resistance. But fair- 
ness requires it to be said that at that time the United 
States was not alone in making humiliating conces- 
sions to those impudent rascals who seem to have cast 
a spell over the civilized world. An envoy from Tri- 
poli to England in 1786 refused to transact his busi- 
ness through the Foreign Office of the British Gov- 
ernment, and insisted on communicating directly with 
the King, and his demand was granted. The King 
afterward remarked that "all the fellow seemed to want 
was some money." When a European man-of-war 
saluted a pirate flag, the corsairs, after returning the 
salute, were in the habit of demanding and receiving 
a barrel of powder for each gun they had fired. The 
first spirited protest against this practice appears to 
have been made by General Eaton of Connecticut, 
who was our consul at Tunis. While refusing to give 
the powder, he politely affected to regard the matter 
as too insignificant for a great and sovereign prince to 
notice. " However trifling it may appear to you," 
replied the Bey, " to me it is important. Fifteen bar- 
rels of powder will furnish a cruiser, which may cap- 
ture a prize, and net me a hundred thousand dollars.' y 
The action of Congress in 1794 for starting the 
building of a navy was wholly spasmodic. The real 
policy of the United States from the first had been, 
and still was, one of paying for the privilege of being 
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let alone. The very Act for the construction of a 
navy contained a clause that if the negotiations then 
commenced for purchasing peace were successful, the 
work on the ships should cease. In the dominant 
party at that time, there was a strong feeling of hos- 
tility to the navy. Said one Congressman from South 
Carolina, " I would go much further to see a frigate 
burned than to see one launched." 

In 1786 Jefferson went from Paris to London to 
meet the Tripolitan Embassador, and found that a 
treaty with Tripoli alone would cost $150,000, with 
an addition of $15,000 for the Embassador's private 
purse. In 1787 Congress appropriated $20,000 for 
the Emperor of Morocco as an inducement for that 
monarch to recognize and continue the treaty made 
only a few months before with his predecessor, and 
our agent was authorized to go $5,000 higher if neces- 
sary. The Emperor wrote to President Washington, 
" We have received the present at the consul's hand 

with satisfaction continue writing letters to 

us We are at peace with you in the same 

manner that you were with our father, who is now in 
glory." His father, the late Emperor, just before he 
went to glory, had demanded and received from our 
government 100 cannon as a bonus, preliminary to 
making the treaty with us. In 1792 President Wash- 
ington asked the Senate if a treaty would be approved, 
paying $40,000 for the ransom of thirteen Americans, 
and $25,000 annually for perpetual peace between 
Algiers and the United States. The Senate said yes, 
but the Dey of Algiers, with a truer estimate of the 
value of his friendship, refused to accept these terms. 
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In 1795, Mr. Donaldson, an agent of our govern- 
ment, went to Algiers and apparently gave the Dey 
carte blanche to name his own terms. A good round 
sum was to be paid for the liberation of one hundred 
and twenty American captives, and a regular annual 
tribute was to be paid thereafter as the price of con- 
tinued peace between the two countries. Presents of 
various kinds were to be made, mostly naval stores 
for use on the pirate ships — spars, cordage and cables, 
pitch and tar, guns, powder and shot. So large and 
costly were these presents, and so short was the time 
allowed for making them, that Donaldson had to ask 
twice for extension of time. A third time he went 
with the same request, whereupon the Dey fixed a 
limit of thirty days, beyond which he would set his 
cruisers loose upon American commerce. Then Don- 
aldson promised him as an extra bonus the best frigate 
that American shipbuilders could build for him. This 
pleased the Dey, and he granted as much time as was 
needed. All these agreements were approved by Con- 
gress, even to the building of a frigate as a special 
peace, offering to propitiate the offended ruler. This 
ship, laden with naval stores of various kinds to the 
value of $100,000, and with twenty-six barrels full of 
silver dollars as a part of her cargo, sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the 20th of January, 1798. A local publi- 
cation said, " On Thursday morning about sunrise, a 
gun was discharged from the frigate Crescent as a 
signal for getting under way, and at 10 A. M. she 
cleared the harbor with a fine leading breeze. Our 
best wishes follow Captain Newman, his officers and 
men. May they arrive at their place of destination, 
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and present to the Dey of Algiers one of the finest 
specimens of naval architecture which was ever borne 
on the Pisquataqua's waters. The Crescent is a pres- 
ent from the United States to the Dey as a compensa- 
tion for delay in not fulfilling our treaty stipulations 
in proper time." Thus complacently did our people 
regard the direct contribution of a thirty-six-gun 
frigate from our government to the pirate fleet of the 
Mediterranean, with a tacit apology for delay, and the 
knowledge that the ship might be used almost any 
day against us. Could loss of national self-respect be 
more complete ! 

The Secretary of the Treasury footed up the sums 
called for.by Donaldson's agreements, and found that 
they amounted to $992,463.25. Nearly a million of 
money to a pirate chief from an American Congress 
that begrudged the cost of a navy ! In the few years 
following, this sum was more than doubled in pay- 
ments made to the other Mediterranean rovers, and 
after all we found that we needed a navy to bring 
them to terms. So much for a policy of peace at any 
price. 

The formal treaty of 1795, between the United 
States and Algiers, contains some curious items. 
American merchant ships were to be furnished with 
passports from our government. They might at any 
time be stopped on the high seas by an Algerian 
cruiser, and boarded, with a demand that the passport 
by produced. When an American man-of-war was at 
anchor in any port of Algiers, if any slaves sought 
refuge on board, they must be given up on demand, 
and the treaty adds, " No excuse shall be made that 
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they have hid themselves amongst the people and can- 
not be found, or any other equivocation." We are 
accustomed to think of slaves as Africans. But the 
slaves here referred to were Europeans, and might 
even be Americans, for another clause in the treaty 
provides that an American caught by a pirate on an 
enemy's ship without a passport should be considered 
lawful prize — in other words, a slave. The treaty 
naively adds, "This regency knows its friends by 
their passports." 

Another interesting provision was that disputes or 
suits at law between Algerian subjects and citizens of 
the United States should be " decided by the Dey in 
person, and none other." William Baton has given 
us a repulsive and perhaps over-wrought picture of 
this man who was thus made the sole arbiter of con- 
troversies between his own subjects and Americans. 
He called upon him with other officials on a State 
occasion, and says he found him in a small dimly 
lighted room, the narrow windows of which were pro- 
tected by iron bars ; and he calls him a huge shaggy 
beast, seated like a bear on his hind legs, and grin- 
ning but saying little. It is safe to say that the treat- 
ment accorded to an American suitor by this barbaric 
chief would depend very much upon whether the 
American tribute had been promptly paid, or was in 
arrears. Eaton's letter, by the way, shows incident- 
ally how artificial and arbitrary conventional ideas of 
decency are. He was obliged to conform to a well 
known and widespread Oriental custom and take off 
his shoes before he entered the Dey's presence. He 
refers indignantly to this as "an offence against com- 
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mon decency," whereas to the natives of the country 
it would have seemed indecent if he had kept his 
shoes on. 

Perhaps the most remarkable provision in this treaty 
was the following : " Should any citizen of the United 
States of North America kill, wound or strike, a sub- 
ject of this regency, he shall be punished in the same 
manner as a Turk, and not with more severity.' y The 
inhabitants of North Africa were quite commonly 
spoken of as " Turks," and if the word was used in 
the popular sense, it would mean any subject of the 
Dey. On the other hand, Algiers was nominally a 
dependency of the Turkish Empire, and it may be 
that Turks had some immunities and privileges, which 
would account for the singular phraseology. But 
when allowance is made, the methods of administering 
so-called justice in those lands are so different from 
our own, and their customary punishments are so 
inhuman, that it must remain a matter of wonder that 
Washington and the Senate were willing to put Ameri- 
cans in jeopardy of life and limb on a level with 
Turks. Even to the present day, European and 
American governments refuse to permit their own 
subjects to be tried by native officials or native law, 
in Turkey, Persia, China, and other portions of the 
Eastern world, and it is only quite recently that this 
concession has been made to Japan in recognition of 
her apparently advanced civilization. 

Such was the arrangement for ransom, and such was 
the treaty which President Washington announced to 
Congress in his annual message of 1795, to use his 
own words, "with peculiar satisfaction," and which 
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lie referred to again a year later as one from which 
might be expected " a solid peace, and a perfect secu- 
rity from predatory warfare." A significant commen- 
tary on this peace with pirates obtained by purchase, 
and a merited judgment on Washington's approval of 
it, occurred in 1800, when the national ship George 
Washington, one of the two survivors of the Revolu- 
tionary navy, went to Algiers under Captain Bain- 
bridge to carry the annual tribute. When his errand 
was accomplished, Captain Bainbridge was ordered by 
the Dey to go on an errand for him to Constantinople. 
The Captain of course refused to take orders from the 
Dey, whereupon the latter replied, " You pay me 
tribute, by which you become my slaves ; I have 
therefore a right to order you as I may think proper." 
The logic of this answer, and the guns of the fort 
which commanded the frigate, were alike irresistible, 
and the George Washington went off on the Dey's 
errand with the flag of Algiers at her main-mast head 
in token of submission. 

That the Dey should regard those who paid him 
tribute as his inferiors was inevitable. The same 
impression was made upon the other North-African 
rulers, and they grew more peevish and exacting in 
their demands. It was impossible to satisfy them. 
They jealously watched the presents distributed by 
our government, and if any one was given more than 
another, the rest became clamorous and threatening. 
The present of the Crescent to Algiers especially pro- 
voked the cupidity of the others. The Bashaw of 
Tripoli sent word to President Adams that he was 
pleased with his professions of friendship, but would 
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be more disposed to believe tbein if they had been 
accompanied with the present of a frigate, and he 
advised him to respond promptly, " as a delay on your 
part cannot but be prejudicial to your interests." The 
Bey of Tunis, the smallest of these ignoble States, 
complained because some of the planks and oars sent 
by our government were too short. In a letter to 
President Jefferson in April 1801, he demanded forty 
cannon as a token of friendship. A little later, an 
accidental fire having destroyed his armory with 
50,000 stand of arms, he notified the " tributary 
nations," as he called them, meaning the United 
States and the maritime powers of Europe, that they 
would be expected to make good the loss. The requi- 
sition on our government was 10,000 muskets. 

The muskets were not given, for President Jefferson 
had, as we say, his back up. But President Adams, 
in 1798, instructed our agent at Tunis, that if the Bey 
7 would moderate some of his demands, he might offer 
him a twenty-two-gun cruiser in lieu of certain stores 
that had been promised — the cruiser " either to be 
built for the purpose, or one already belonging to the 
United States." So our government was actually 
willing to lower the flag on a ship of our brave little 
navy, and have it turned into a pirate! The Bey 
declined the offer because one was not enough. He 
wanted two ! In the course of a few years we wasted 
on these insatiable marauders enough to have built 
and equipped a dozen frigates, with which we could 
have applied to them the only form of persuasion 
which they were capable of respecting. 

There was one man who understood this. Jeffer- 
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son, while abroad, had made a careful study of the 
matter, and had arrived at the conclusion that the only 
way to deal with the pirates was to thrash them. In 
1801 he became President, and then had the oppor- 
tunity to put his views in practice. One of the early 
acts of his administration was the sending of a small 
fleet of observation to the Mediterranean, with orders 
not to open war, but to accept it as soon as it became 
necessary to act on the defensive. He thus shrewdly 
put the fleet in a position to accomplish just what he 
wanted, yet kept within the Constitutional limit, 
which gives to Congress alone the power to declare 
war. Soon we were involved in a war which was 
declared by Tripoli, and which dribbled along for four 
years. 

The first encounter was a brush between the Enter- 
prise and the pirate ship Tripoli, in which the latter 
was roughly handled and captured. According to 
instructions, the ship was not kept as a prize, but was 
dismantled, and with just sail enough to make head- 
way, was sent to her port in the hands of her surviving 
crew. These men were not slow in spreading abroad 
highly imaginative reports of the super-human 
strength and ferocious aspect of the new comers from 
the West, and the pirates became exceedingly careful 
all along the coast. Our ships, four in number, 
appeared off and on at the principal ports, did some 
blockading, chased an occasional pirate, and convoyed 
American ships ; but they drew too much water for 
the most effective service, so that in 1803 four addi- 
tional ships of lighter draft were sent to the Mediter- 
ranean. These, with the frigates already there, and 
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the Constitution which arrived a little later, and nine 
gun-boats, made quite an imposing fleet. 

These gun-boats, by the way, were none other than 
some of Jefferson's little pets, of which about two 
hundred were constructed while he was President. 
The Federalists poked much fun at them, because it 
was a part of Jefferson's plan to have them hauled on 
land when not in use, and housed in sheds for pro- 
tection from the weather. Ten of them started to 
cross the ocean, each with its one gun stowed in the 
hold, for if it were left in position on deck, the boat 
would be top heavy and in danger of capsizing in a 
storm. One was never heard from again, and doubt- 
less foundered at sea. One was sighted by the 
Captain of a British man-of-war who, seeing a spread 
of sail and no hull, supposed it was a raft with ship- 
wrecked persons on board. So he bore down and 
offered assistance, to the no small mortification of the 
officer in command, who had to admit that his 
diminutive craft was part of the United States navy. 

Among the ships sent to the Mediterranean in 1803 
was the brig Argus in command of Lieutenant 
Decatur. He had already been there twice before. 
In 1 80 1 he went as First Lieutenant of the Essex, 
Captain Bainbridge, and in the following year, as First 
Lieutenant of the New York, Captain Barron. The 
drilling and consequent efficiency of the crew of a 
man-of-war depended largely on the First Lieutenant, 
so that his position was one of great importance. 
Much depended upon the personal qualities of this 
officer, who might make his men either enthusiastic 
or sullen according to the way he treated them. 
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Concerning Decatur as First Lieutenant, his biog- 
rapher tells us that "he possessed in an eminent 
degree the happy art of governing sailors by their 
affections rather than by their fears. He was averse 
to punishment, and rarely resorted to it, being usually 
able to rely for the preservation of discipline on the 
reluctance of his inferiors to displease him. It was 
remarked of him at this period by an officer that " he 
seemed, as if by magic, to hold a boundless sway over 
the hearts of seamen at first sight, and that such a 
conquest could only have been gained by a just 
regard for their rights, a watchful care for their 
comfort, and a sympathy for their feelings." 

The fleet which Decatur joined with the Argus in 
1803 was under command of Commodore Preble, an 
energetic officer, who had orders to push the war, now 
fully declared on both sides between Tripoli and the 
United States. One of the largest ships of the fleet 
was the Philadelphia of forty-four guns. This fine 
frigate was one of the fruits of the great patriotic 
uprising of our people against the French in 1798, 
when the watchword was, " Millions for defense, not a 
cent for tribute." (Pity it is that this sentiment was 
not adopted earlier and applied against the pirates of 
the Mediterranean.) Money was eagerly subscribed 
in the towns on the Atlantic coast, for the construc- 
tion of a navy. The largest sea-board towns, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston, contributed each a 
frigate, named after the town that gave it. When 
Philadelphia made her gift, it was accompanied with 
a request that Stephen Decatur the elder, father of 
the subject of this sketch, might be placed in com- 
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mand, and this was done. In 1803 she was on duty 
off the coast of Tripoli under Captain Bainbridge. 
On October 31 of that year, while chasing a pirate, 
she was lured inside of a sunken reef which was not 
down on the chart. Warned by continual sounding 
that the water was shoaling, she turned to the open 
sea, in which direction the deepest water would 
naturally be expected, but the next moment her bow 
shot five or six feet out of the water, and she was fast 
on the reef. Anchors and guns were thrown over- 
board, and everything possible was done to float her, 
but without avail. 

Meanwhile, the xebec which she had been chasing 
carried the news to Tripoli near by, and soon the 
pirates were swarming around the ship. As the 
Philadelphia had been cruising alone, no relief was 
possible, and resistance was useless. So Captain 
Bainbridge and his men, three hundred and fifteen in 
all, surrendered. In this company were several 
officers who became famous in the war with England 
ten years later. The First Lieutenant was David 
Porter, well known for his achievements in the Pacific 
with the Essex. The Second Lieutenant was Jacob 
Jones, who commanded the Wasp in the fight with 
the Frolic. Others were Daniel Tod Patterson, who 
commanded our naval forces at the battle of New 
Orleans in 181 5; James Biddle, commander of the 
Hornet in her fight with the Penguin; and James 
Renshaw, afterward commander of the Enterprise. 
The prisoners were for the most part well treated, for 
the Bashaw of Tripoli was put in excellent humor by 
the greatness of his windfall, which included the 
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prospect of large sums of money as ransom. The 
Philadelphia in a few days was dragged off the rocks, 
the cannon were fished out of the water, and a first 
class frigate, needing only moderate repairs, was 
added to the Tripolitan navy. 

This untoward event was of course a great blow to 
us, for the Philadelphia, considering her size and 
armament, constituted a very important part of our 
force in the Mediterranean at the time of the accident. 
Worse than the direct loss was the prospect that she 
would add great strength to the Bashaw's navy, and 
would soon be used against us. To prevent this, if 
possible, was now the duty of Commodore Preble. 
Partly, as it would appear, of his own motion or that 
of Decatur, partly at a suggestion from Bainbridge in 
a letter written from his prison with lemon juice, a 
plan was matured for destroying the Philadelphia. 
For the execution of ' this plan, the choice fell on 
Decatur. His bravery, coolness, and skill, admirably 
fitted him for the service, and he felt besides a keen 
personal interest in preventing a pirate flag from 
floating over the ship which his father had been the 
first to command. 

A small ketch of sixty tons had recently been cap- 
tured from the enemy. On account of its familiar 
shape and rig, it could enter the harbor of Tripoli 
without awakening suspicion, and so was selected for 
use in an attempt to reach the Philadelphia and set 
her on fire. The next thing was to organize an expe- 
dition, and here the only difficulty was in making 
selections from the large number of brave men who 
were eager to go. When Decatur called for volunteers 
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on his own ship, every man on board stepped forward. 
Seventy-five men were chosen, and among them, as 
junior officers and midshipmen, were several who 
followed up their gallantry on this occasion by dis- 
tinguished service in the subsequent war with Eng- 
land. One of them was James Lawrence, who in 1813 
commanded the Hornet when she sank the Peacock 
in fifteen minutes, and who was afterward given the 
Chesapeake and died while fighting her against the 
Shannon, his last words being the famous watchword 
used so effectively by Perry at the battle of Lake Erie, 
" Don't give up the ship." Another was James 
MacDonough, who in 1814 won the battle of Lake 
Champlain, and so prevented the threatened invasion 
of New York from Canada. A third was Charles 
Morris, who served with distinction at the capture of 
the Guerriere, was soon after placed in command of 
the John Adams, and in 1825 was honored with the 
command of the Brandywine, which took Lafayette, 
the nation's guest, back to France. 

The plans and preparations for Decatur's hazardous 
enterprise were made with the greatest care and accu- 
rate foresight, as was shown by their complete success. 
The little ketch, now named the Intrepid, with the 
company of seventy-five picked men on board, entered 
the harbor of Tripoli on the night of February 16, 
1804, and, favored by the darkness and by the very 
boldness of the undertaking, which was enough to dis- 
arm suspicion, reached the side of the Philadelphia. 
Then the alarm of " Americanos " was raised, and 
at the same instant Decatur sprang on board, fol- 
lowed by his company. The Philadelphia was fully 
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manned by Tripolitans, and these came rushing up 
on deck from below. But nothing could resist the 
impetuosity of Decatur's attack, and in ten minutes 
he had swept the enemy off into the water, and was 
in complete control of the ship. The full hazard of 
the enterprize was now to appear. The Tripolitans, 
well on their guard against attack, had moved the 
Philadelphia within range of the castle and of a dozen 
batteries, mounting in all one hundred and fifteen 
guns of large calibre. They had also placed near her 
twenty-four armed ships of various sizes, fully manned, 
and ready for work at a moment's notice. The noise 
of the conflict on the Philadelphia had of course given 
the alarm, so that not a moment was to be lost. 
Quickly the men sprang to the different parts of the 
ship which they had been detailed to set on fire, and 
so thoroughly and rapidly was the work done, that 
some of the firing parties had barely time to reach the 
deck before being overtaken by flame and smoke. All 
was done with coolness and precision, even to the 
rescuing of a wounded pirate who could not escape 
unaided from the flames. Back on the Intrepid, it 
remained to get her out — a very different matter from 
getting her in. The burning ship lighted up the 
whole scene, and the retreating boat received the con- 
centrated fire of the batteries and the ships. Slowly 
making her way out, she escaped as if by miracle, and 
when out of range, Decatur mustered his men and 
found that not one was lost, and only one was slightly 
wounded. This brings to mind the equally wonderful 
escape of Dewey's men in Manila Bay. In other 
features of the enterprize, its desperate nature, and 
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the daring required to carry it through, we are strik- 
ingly reminded of Hobson at Santiago. The Phila- 
delphia burned to the water's edge and sank. Deca- 
tur's exploit was appreciated and admired throughout 
Kurope. Nelson is said to have pronounced it " the 
most bold and daring act of the age." At home the 
news was received with enthusiasm. Congress voted 
him a sword, and he was promoted to a Captaincy, his 
commission bearing date on the day of his memorable 
achievement. In 1844 the Cumberland, which was 
afterwards destroyed by the Merrimac in the Civil 
War, visited Tripoli, and her captain had some pieces 
of the Philadelphia's timbers brought up to be made 
into souvenirs. 

Decatur's next exploit was one which exhibited 
mainly his personal bravery. On the third of 
August, 1804, Commodore Preble bombarded Tripoli 
from his ships, and engaged the enemy's fleet which 
came out in defence of the city. In the course of the 
fight, James Decatur, brother of Stephen, was treach- 
erously killed by the Captain of a Tripolitan ship 
after the latter had surrendered. Immediately on 
hearing of this, Lieutenant Decatur pursued the 
Tripolitan, boarded her with only ten American com- 
panions (one of whom was Macdonough), oblivious to 
every consideration except that of avenging his 
brother's death. Soon he was in mortal hand-to-hand 
conflict with the Tripolitan Captain, who was a much 
larger man than himself. Others rushed to the help 
of the combatants, and in the course of the m£16e, a 
blow was aimed at Decatur which must have proved 
fatal, had it not been for the devotion of a seaman, 
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Reuben James. He had been disabled in both his 
arms, but without a moment's hesitation he interposed 
his head to save the life of his beloved commander. 
James's skull proved to be thick, and the blow, falling 
short of its mark, probably lost some of its force. It 
was not fatal, but James carried a deep scar on his 
head through life. When Decatur in his gratitude 
offered him any reward or any position it was possible 
to bestow, he merely asked to be relieved from the 
duty of handing the hammocks down to the men when 
they were piped below, as that was a service he did 
not relish. James's act was an exceptional one, few 
like it being on record. A parallel case is that of 
John Sykes, who, at Cadiz, interposed his head to 
receive the blow of a sabre which was aimed at Nelson. 
Reuben James was for many years a well known 
character in the navy. He followed Decatur from 
ship to ship, and was with him in nearly all his 
battles. He belonged to the Old Navy in more ways 
than one. Once, when undergoing an operation, he 
was apparently sinking and in need of a stimulant. 
The surgeon asked him whether he preferred brown- 
stout or brandy-flip. " I'll take both, sir," he replied 
feebly. Perhaps the doctor gave him both, for he 
lived for several years after that. 

To return to the fight on the Tripolitan cruiser, 
Decatur won the day, and his brother's murderer paid 
the penalty of his treachery with his life. The story 
of this desperate struggle made a great impression at 
home. For a number of years after, a popular print 
in shop windows in different parts of the country 
represented Decatur and his gigantic adversary 
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grappling in mortal combat. It appealed strongly to 
the small boy of the period, and was very likely 
responsible for a good many cases of running away 
to sea. 

We now approach the close of the war. This 
brought with it a remarkable episode in which the 
principal figure was a Connecticut man, and a relative 
of the family which has given two well known Profes- 
sors to Yale. General William Eaton was a native 
of Woodstock, Connecticut, and served in the Revo- 
lutionary army. In 1799 he went to Tunis as 
American Consul, and was quite successful in his 
dealings with the capricious rulers of that petty State. 
He was a man of great energy, fruitful in resources, 
and thoroughly understood the character and policy 
of the pirate States. His letters to the State Depart- 
ment are said to contain much valuable information, 
with many amusing incidents dryly narrated. He 
stated more than once with much energy his opinion 
that the best way to protect our commerce was to 
make the pirates afraid of us, and his representations 
may have contributed to the change of front of our 
government when Jefferson became President. 

In Tunis, General Eaton met a brother of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli. This man was a claimant to the 
throne of Tripoli, with a better right to it than the 
reigning Bashaw. Eaton conceived the idea of help- 
ing him to recover his rights, with the expectation 
that in case of success he would, as ruler of Tripoli, 
be bound by firm ties of gratitude to the United 
States. This plan once formed in his mind, he pur- 
sued it with tireless energy. 



Finding it tiecessary to communicate personally 
with his government, he returned to the United 
States, landing at Boston May 5, 1803. 

While in Washington he laid before the President 
his scheme for aiding the Bashaw's rival. Eaton was 
thoroughly loyal to his prot6g6, and thought of 
nothing less than seating him on the throne of 
Tripoli. Jefferson probably regarded such an attempt 
only as a possibly useful fire in the rear, which, with 
the naval attack in front, might bring the reigning 
Bashaw to terms. From this point of view, he was 
at first disposed to give Eaton the necessary authority. 
But further information, and his natural caution, led 
to a change of plan, so that he gave him instead a 
general commission as Navy Agent, with nothing 
definite to do. With this very unsatisfactory authori- 
zation as the best he could get, General Eaton went 
in the winter of 1804 to Egypt, where the claimant, 
Hamet Caramali, had already gone, in despair of 
receiving American aid. Reduced to the r61e of a 
needy adventurer, he had joined the Mamalukes who 
were in revolt against the Egyptian Government. 
Eaton succeeded in interesting the reigning Viceroy 
in his scheme, so that the latter gave permission to 
Hamet to pass through the Egyptian lines, and then 
to raise an armed force for an attack on Tripoli. 

A motley company of about five hundred Tripoli- 
tans and Arabs, with a few Greeks, and nine Ameri- 
cans, was collected, and in March, 1805, started for 
Derne, five hundred miles distant, on the way to 
Tripoli. On this march across the desert, which 
Henry Adams says was accomplished only by " a 
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sort of miracle," Eaton showed his thorough knowl- 
edge of Oriental character, and he certainly needed 
all his skill, coolness, and perseverance, to get 
through. At various times his camel-drivers refused 
to budge, his Arabs mutinied, their chiefs threatened 
his life, food and water became scarce, and his prot%6 
lost heart and wanted to give it all up ; but his own 
courage never failed. 

On the 24th of April, the little army arrived at 
Derne, a city of 12,000 or 15,000 inhabitants, in the 
dominions of the Bashaw. Eaton sent in a demand 
for surrender, and the Governor returned the charac- 
teristic Oriental answer, " My head or yours." On 
the 27th, a combined attack on the town was made by 
Eaton on land, and three American men-of-war on the 
water side. After about two hours and a half of fight- 
ing, the place was captured, and the American flag 
was raised for the first time in token of possession in 
any part of the old world. After a few days, a force 
despatched by the Bashaw from Tripoli appeared, and 
a number of skirmishes occurred between them and 
Eaton's men, the latter being aided by the guns of 
our ships, and the place was successfully held. 

And now events took a turn which brought upon 
our government grave imputations of bad faith. The 
Bashaw of Tripoli was naturally disturbed over the 
successful approach of his brother. He also knew 
that many of his subjects disliked him for his tyranny 
and looked with favor on the milder Hamet. He was 
therefore ready to make peace with the Americans to 
save his throne, and perhaps his head. Accordingly 
our Consul General to Algiers, Tobias Lear, went to 
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Tripoli and negotiated a treaty whereby prisoners 
were to be exchanged, man for man, and $60,000 
ransom was to be paid for the excess of prisoners in 
the Bashaw's hands after the exchange. Thus Cap- 
tain Bainbridge and his men gained their liberty after 
a captivity of twenty months. The cause of the 
unfortunate Hamet was dropped. 

When the tenor of the treaty became known, Gen- 
eral Eaton was filled with indignation. He, and in 
his view, the government also, were thoroughly com- 
mitted to Hamet. Then too, the prospect was good 
for rescuing the officers and crew of the Philadelphia 
without ransom, and that would have done more than 
anything else to inspire all the North African pirates 
with respect for the United States. But the treaty 
was made, and the war was ended. Nothing remained 
but for the Americans and a few of their dupes to get 
out of Derne if they could; for the populace, who 
had accepted Hamet relying upon American support, 
were sure to rise and massacre them if they got wind 
of the duplicity about to be practised upon them. 
While appearances of maintaining the conflict were 
kept up, preparations for embarkation were secretly 
made. Hamet and his American and European aux- 
iliaries, with Eaton last to leave the shore, had barely 
time to get to a safe distance from land, when their 
departure was discovered, and the people rushed to the 
shore with cries of rage and despair at finding that 
they had been betrayed. General Eaton never got 
over his feeling of resentment at the conduct of the 
government in this affair, and voiced his complaints 
so loudly that Congress declined to give him a medal, 
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as was at first contemplated, in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services. Hamet Caramali, for several 
years, received an allowance from our government. 
The people of Derne who had trusted us were left to 
the tender mercies of the Bashaw. Adams says, " to 
be massacred." This would naturally be their fate, 
and they certainly expected it, but I can find no posi- 
tive statement that it actually befell them, unless 
Adams is to be understood as stating it in the words 
quoted. 

The question naturally occurs, was our government 
open to the charge of acting in bad faith ? To some 
extent, yes, though probably not to the extent that 
Eaton in his anger and disappointment claimed. The 
trouble went back to Jefferson's instructions to Eaton 
and the naval officers. These were apparently inten- 
tionally vague, issued with knowledge of what Eaton 
was going to do, and, while not authorizing it, leaving 
the way open to take advantage of it. Then too, the 
cooperation of the naval forces in the capture of 
Derne, the raising of the flag over the place, and its 
protection for some time by the guns of the ships, 
gave the people abundant reason to expect that we 
would stand by them. 

On this occasion the United States went just far 
enough to accomplish its main purpose, and then 
backed out. We did here, though with differences of 
detail, essentially what some say that Dewey ought 
to have done at Manila. We found out that in the 
conditions existing in Eastern countries, it is impos- 
sible to do that without involving others in disaster 
whom it is our duty to protect. We would doubtless 
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have learned the same lesson in the fate of Manila if 
Dewey, after sinking the Spanish fleet, had turned 
around and sailed away. 

The case of Hamet brings to mind the somewhat 
similar case of Aguinaldo, whom Admiral Dewey says 
he treated as an ally (to use his own words) " so far 
as to make use of him and his soldiers to assist in 
operations against the Spaniards." Both men were 
ambitious to rule, and naturally interpreted our 
actions in the light of their own expectations. The 
mistake in both cases was in using them in any other 
way than as regularly paid auxiliaries. Misunder- 
standing was inevitable. Aguinaldo, by his subse- 
quent course, forfeited his claim on us. Hamet did 
not, and his claim was recognized by Congress, and 
provision was made for him as has been mentioned. 

Another question is, were the terms of the treaty 
as favorable to us as they might have been ? Proba- 
bly not. We ought to have made a determined effort, 
in arranging the treaty, to secure the release of the 
Philadelphia's men without paying a cent. By taking 
proper advantage of the Bashaw's fears, we probably 
would have succeeded. The terms of the treaty were 
severely criticized, and were defended on the ground 
that if the Bashaw had been pressed too hard, he 
might have massacred the prisoners. But this does 
not seem likely. On two or three occasions, a bold 
demand for release without ransom brought prompt 
compliance. As it was, the pirates got what they 
wanted, namely ransom money — the very thing that 
had encouraged piracy in the Mediterranean for 
centuries. The pirates all along the coast saw that 
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they could, even while hard pressed, extort money 
from us, and after a while some of them were at their 
old tricks again, scouring the sea for our ships and 
crews. 

Our new treaty with Tripoli, although more com- 
pliant than seems to have been necessary, was yet in 
some respects an advantageous one. For the first 
time within memory, a treaty had been made with one 
of the pirate States without the giving of a present as 
a preliminary inducement, and without providing for 
future payment of tribute. The $60,000 was also a 
small sum compared with the $500,000 which had 
been previously demanded. No European nation had 
ever secured such favorable terms, and the Pope 
declared that the young nation of the West had done 
more to discourage piracy than all Christendom in 
the past three hundred years. 

The leading events of the war, such as the burn- 
ing of the Philadelphia, the capture of Derne 
largely by the action of three ships, and the hand-to- 
hand conflicts in which the Americans had beaten the 
pirates in the mode of fighting in which they 
excelled — all these had inspired the sea-rovers with a 
wholesome dread of our navy. No more interference 
with our commerce occurred while our war-ships were 
in the Mediterranean. But when the war with 
England broke out, our ships were needed nearer 
home, and the pirates plucked up courage at the 
thought that they might never see them again. This 
hope was inspired, or strengthened, by representations 
from Englishmen that our navy would surely be 
swept out of existence. So in 181 2, the Dey of 
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Algiers cast about for an excuse for letting his 
cruisers loose again upon our commerce. We were 
then paying tribute to Algiers, and had been paying 
it for the past seventeen years. The Dey bethought 
him that the Mohammedan year was a little shorter 
than ours, and that the difference had amounted in 
seventeen years to about six months, for which he 
concluded he had not received tribute. So he made a 
demand for the deficiency of $27,000. This was 
promptly paid. Disappointed, and at the same time 
encouraged by our submission, he next complained of 
the quality of the ship-stores which had been sent to 
him as tribute in 18 12. This pretext he followed up 
promptly by dismissing our consul, and sending out 
his cruisers to bring in American ships. Fortunately 
we had few ships then in the Mediterranean, so that 
only one was captured with ten men on board. Our 
government offered for these men $30,000, but the 
Dey refused to open negotiations until he had accu- 
mulated a larger stock of captives. 

While the war with England lasted, nothing more 
could be done. But as soon as it was over, a fleet was 
despatched to the Mediterranean to chastise the Dey. 
Decatur was placed in command at his own request, 
the Secretary of the Navy having allowed him to 
choose any service or any position at the disposal of 
the Department. His former exploits in the Mediter- 
ranean, his recent capture of the Macedonian in the 
war with England, the popular applause, and the 
rewards he had received from Congress, had given 
him a prominence much like that of Dewey at the 
present day, except in the matter of rank; for the 
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grade of Admiral was unknown in our navy until it 
was conferred on Farragut in the Civil War. 

No better choice for Commander of the expedition 
could have been made. The name of Decatur was 
feared all along the North African coast. Moreover, 
the squadron under his command was smaller than 
the Algerian navy, and needed to be handled with 
skill and bravery. One of Decatur's admirable qual- 
ities was shown when he took command, namely, his 
personal regard for his men. He requested that all the 
surviving officers and men who had served under him 
in the Chesapeake, the United States, and the Presi- 
dent, might have the opportunity to enlist on his flag- 
ship, and nearly all did so. 

After a quick passage across the ocean, the fleet 
arrived at Gibraltar, where three of Decatur's ships, 
the Guerriere,* the Macedonian, and the Epervier, 
attracted special attention. Their names were un- 
pleasant reminders to Englishmen, and for that reason 
rather agreeable proofs to other Europeans, of Amer- 
ican prowess. The Algerine ships were out on a 
cruise, hunting for Americans. They found one, but 
not such an one as they were looking for. Decatur 
had lost no time at Gibraltar, and moved so rapidly 
that the Algerians were unaware of his presence in 
the Mediterranean, and their Admiral was taken off 
his guard. While separated from the rest of his fleet, 
he encountered Decatur, and after a sharp struggle he 
was killed and his flag-ship was captured. A little 
later, Decatur also caught another of the Dey's ships. 

* A new ship, named for the one which was captured and destroyed. 
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Tlien lie bore down upon Algiers, and reached it 
before the rest of the enemy's fleet could get there. 

When the Dey learned of the loss of his Admiral 
and his best ship, he lost all his bravado, and sent to 
ask Decatur to come ashore and arrange for a treaty. 
But Decatur refused to sign a treaty anywhere but 
on the quarter-deck of his own flag-ship. The Dey's 
commissioner then begged for a short truce, but 
Decatur, mindful that the enemy's fleet might arrive 
at any moment, refused to grant a moment more than 
was necessary to row to shore, get the Dey's signature 
to the treaty he had already drawn up, and come back 
to the ship. He also demanded that the ten American 
captives be brought in the same boat with the signed 
treaty. All was done as he demanded. When the 
Dey signed the treaty, the British consul was re- 
proached for having brought this humiliation on 
Algiers. Said the Dey's Prime Minister, " You told 
us that the Americans would be swept from the seas 
in six months by your navy, and now they make war 
upon us with some of your own vessels which they 
have taken from you." 

By the treaty concluded on this occasion between 
the two countries, Algiers gave up the captives with- 
out ransom, promised never again to hold an American 
as a slave, and gave up for ever its claim upon the 
United States for tribute in any form. Thus within 
sixteen days of passing the Straits of Gibraltar, Deca- 
tur had brought the really formidable power of Algiers 
to terms, and had accomplished his mission. Here 
his authority for offensive operations ended. But, 
hearing of hostile acts of Tunis and Tripoli which 
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-were not known in the United States when he started, 
lie assumed the responsibility of bringing those powers 
also to terms. Sailing at once to Tunis, he demanded 
an indemnity of $46,000, and gave the Bey twelve 
Tiours in which to pay it. Without waiting for an 
answer, he set out in a boat to take soundings prepar- 
atory to an attack. The Bey looked out of his window, 
saw what he was doing, and recalled the burning of 
the Philadelphia at Tripoli. " I know that Admiral," 
he said, stroking his beard reflectively, and gave 
directions for paying the money. Decatur then went 
to Tripoli, where our flag had been insulted. Here he 
demanded $25,000 indemnity, the release of eight 
Sicilian and two Danish captives without ransom, and 
a salute to our flag. The Bashaw blustered at first, 
but soon cooled down and complied with all his 
demands. 

These events struck a death blow at piracy in the 
Mediterranean. The pirates, after bluffing all Chris- 
tendom for several centuries, had at last found their 
match. By Decatur's treaty with Algiers, the custom 
of exacting ransom and tribute, upon which the whole 
system of piracy rested, was stricken down. By his 
successful audacity at Tunis and Tripoli, the pirates 
were beaten at their own game by being forced to pay 
indemnity instead of demanding it. Admiration for 
Decatur, and gratitude and respect for the United 
States were everywhere awakened in Europe. In the 
following year, England, probably shamed by our 
example, refused any longer to trifle with piracy, and 
attacked Algiers, greatly weakening its power for 
mischief. But permanent suppression of the nuisance 
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was not secured until the French in 1830 conquered 
Algiers, and introduced civilized government into that 
ancient nest of pirates. Thus they completed the 
work which was commenced by the United States at 
the hand of Decatur. 
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